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LINCOLN,  THE  PROGRESSIVE 


AS  WE  PAUSE  to  honor  Lincoln's  memory  we  are  reminded 
of  the  great  changes  which  have  come  to  our  nation  since  the 
stirring  days  of  the  civil  war.  Slavery  is  dead.  The  union  is 
preserved.  A  great  world  war  has  been  fought.  The  bitterness 
of  the  old  sectional  conflict  has  died  away.  Our  population  has 
increased  threefold,  and  in  the  new  era  of  science  and  invention 
new  issues  have  arisen  and  new  dangers  threaten.  Again  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict,  which,  when  we  stop  to 
comprehend  what  is  going  on  around  us,  is  seen  to  involve  the 
same  basic  principles  of  human  rights  and  individual  liberty  that 
were  saved  for  us  by  our  fathers  in  Lincoln's  day. 

As  time  passes  Lincoln's  stature  seems  to  grow.  Generals 
and  their  battles  grow  dim.  We  have  almost  forgotten  that  slaves 
ever  lived  on  American  soil.  Yet  Lincoln  seems  to  stand  in  our 
midst,  speaking  as  a  prophet  of  old;  and  we  know  now  that  he 
was  not  only  the  great  president  of  the  civil  war  time,  but  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  time. 

Why  is  it  that  Lincoln  has  outlived  the  issues  of  his  time? 
Of  course,  one  answer  is  the  incomparable  character  of  the  man. 
He  forged  his  way  from  the  poverty  of  the  frontier  cabin  to  the 
presidency.  Untrained  in  the  colleges,  he  became  a  master  of 
logic  and  speech.  Stepping  from  the  environment  of  a  country 
law  office,  he  developed,  as  if  by  magic,  the  qualities  of  a  great 
statesman.  He  was  shrewd,  resourceful,  successful.  We  might 
well  spend  this  hour  in  recalling  the  events  in  which  his  great 
genius  is  revealed — the  debate  with  Douglas;  the  diplomacy  in 
avoiding  war  with  England  over  the  seizure  of  the  Southern 
Ambassadors;  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  railing  of 
demagogues  and  the  abuse  of  partisans,  waiting  for  the  hour  when 
those  who  had  reviled  him  would  become  his  warmest  defenders; 
the  magnanimity  exhibited  toward  Chase  and  Greeley  and  Mc 
Clellan;  the  firmness  with  which  he  stood  by  Grant  when  he  found 


in  him  a  general  with  the  energy  and  iron  will  needed  to  crush 
the  rebellion;  the  address  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation  by  which  at  the  critical  moment  he  welded  together 
the  forces  of  liberty  and  the  union. 

That  is  not  my  theme  tonight.  I  think  that  if  we  would 
appreciate  Lincoln's  great  place  in  history  and  understand  why, 
as  the  years  pass,  his  figure  grows  larger,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  particular  issues  of  his  time.  The  truth  which  Lincoln's  career 
embodies  is  more  fundamental  than  the  destruction  of  slavery  or 
the  preservation  of  the  union.  Like  all  the  truly  great  men  of 
the  world  he  had  a  message  which  is  not  limited  to  one  nation 
or  to  one  epoch.  Lincoln's  message  is  for  all  nations  and  for  all 
time. 

Lincoln's  career  is  the  striking  historical  exemplification  of 
the  truth  which  underlies  the  progress  of  society  and  the  develop' 
ment  of  institutions  of  government.  It  is  a  truth  which  is  often 
stated  but  usually  forgotten  by  those  charged  with  responsibility 
in  government.  It  is  the  truth  that  our  institutions  of  government 
merely  reflect  the  thought  of  the  people  and  that  reforms  in 
government  must  be  preceded  by  progress  in  ideas.  The  history 
of  our  race  is  the  record  of  the  struggle  for  individual  liberty. 
The  steps  in  that  struggle  have  not  been  won  by  proclamations, 
or  bills  of  rights  or  constitutions.  Every  permanent  advance  of 
government  in  the  onward  march  toward  true  liberty  has  repre' 
sented  an  advance  in  thought.  Emancipation  from  the  oppressions 
of  arbitrary  power  has  been  the  record  of  emancipation  of  the 
mind  from  ignorance  and  superstition.  All  the  constitutions  in 
the  world  are  so  many  scraps  of  paper,  if  the  people  have  lost 
respect  for  law  and  demand  a  dictator.  All  the  communistic  devices 
of  a  bureaucracy  can  never  crush  the  spirit  of  industrial  freedom 
so  long  as  Anglo'Saxon  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  American 
people. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  great  message  to  the  world  is  that  in  the 
evolution   of  government,   lasting  reform   cannot  be  wrought  by 


the  command  of  the  enthusiast,  but  that  it  must  have  its  foundation 
laid  deep  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  the  true  reformer 
is  the  one  who  can  interpret  that  spirit  and  who  has  the  courage 
to  withstand  the  abuse  of  the  rash  and  the  impatient  and  to  wait 
until  the  right  hour  for  action  has  come.  As  long  as  human  history 
is  recorded,  Lincoln  will  stand  out  as  the  conspicuous  example  of 
the  method  of  true  reform. 

Lincoln's  public  career  centered  upon  the  issue  of  slavery. 
No  issue  in  our  history  has  ever  aroused  such  bitter  feeling  and 
let  us  hope  that  none  ever  will  again.  Yet  through  it  all  Lincoln 
saw  and  applied  clearly  the  law  of  the  growth  of  institutions. 

The  founders  of  this  republic  looked  upon  slavery  as  some' 
thing  which  was  in  the  process  of  extinction — a  thing  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  constitution.  Then  came  the  invention  of  the 
cotton- gin,  British  mills  and  the  markets  of  the  world.  Two  hostile 
civilizations  grew.  One  was  founded  upon  free  competition,  free 
labor,  free  schools.  The  other  was  a  reversion  to  feudalism,  based 
upon  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Compromise  postponed  for 
a  time  the  inevitable  clash.  But  the  free  north  outstripped  in 
industrial  growth  the  slave-holding  autocracy  of  the  south.  Calhoun 
revived  the  doctrine  of  secession  and  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
the  Dred  Scot  decision.  The  radicals  of  the  north  demanded 
immediate  abolition.  The  radicals  of  the  south  called  for  a  division 
of  the  union.  Amidst  the  clamor  and  confusion  of  contending 
factions,  Lincoln  stood  out  as  the  interpreter  of  the  growing  senti- 
ment against  slavery,  wisely  shaping  action  to  meet  the  thought 
of  the  people. 

He  hated  slavery  as  an  institution  as  strongly  as  any  aboli- 
tionist. "This  declared  indifference  toward  the  spread  of  slavery," 
he  said  in  1854,  "I  cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it  because  it  deprives 
our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world,  enables 
the  enemies  of  free  institutions  with  plausibility  to  taunt  us  as 
hypocrites;  causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincer- 


ity."  Again  he  said:  "Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of 
man's  nature;  opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  Repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise — repeal  all  compromises — repeal  the  Declara' 
tion  of  Independence  itself — repeal  all  past  history,  you  still  cannot 
repeal  human  nature.  It  still  will  be  the  abundance  of  man's 
heart  that  slavery  extension  is  wrong;  and  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  heart  his  mouth  will  continue  to  speak." 

He  foresaw  clearly  the  ultimate  destruction  of  slavery.  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  he  said  in  the  speech 
with  which  he  began  his  famous  campaign  against  Douglas  for 
the  Senate.  "I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  fall,  but  I 
do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided." 

Yet  he  interpreted  correctly  the  sentiments  of  the  North.  He 
understood  that  public  opinion  was  then  against  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  South;  that  Garrison,  Phillips  and  the  abolitionists 
were  but  a  small  minority. 

And  so  he  took  the  only  position  upon  which  practical  results 
could  be  achieved — opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
new  territories.  In  this  the  sentiment  of  the  North  was  back  of 
him.  "I  wish,"  he  said,  "to  make  and  keep  the  distinctions  between 
the  existing  institution  and  the  extension  of  it  so  broad  and  so 
clear  that  no  honest  man  can  misunderstand  me  and  no  dishonest 
one  successfully  misrepresent  me.  I  do  not  propose  to  destroy  or 
alter  or  disregard  the  Constitution.  I  stand  by  it  fairly,  fully  and 
firmly." 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  he  repeated  the  statement  which 
he  had  made  so  many  times  before:  "I  have  no  purpose  directly 
or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
states  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so; 
and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so." 


At  its  commencement  the  war  was  waged  upon  the  only  issue 
upon  which  the  sentiment  of  the  North  would  have  sustained  it — 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 

The  difference  between  agitation  and  true  reform  is  strik' 
ingly  illustrated  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Phillips  was  the  great  preacher 
of  the  anti'slavery  crusade.  He  had  set  on  fire  the  hearts  of 
thousands  by  his  terrific  arraignments  of  slavery.  Yet  when  the 
crisis  came,  carried  away  by  his  hatred  of  injustice,  his  judgment 
lost  in  passion,  he  denounced  the  Union  as  a  league  with  hell  and 
a  covenant  with  death  and  urged  that  the  seceding  states  be 
allowed  to  go  in  peace.  Lincoln,  interpreting  the  nation's  thought, 
understanding  each  step  in  its  growth,  stood  for  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territories,  for  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  nation's  life.  The  one  was  the  leveller, 
dealing  terrific  blows  against  the  wrong,  tearing  down  old  struc- 
tures, preparing  the  way.  The  other  was  the  builder,  laying  the 
stones  and  setting  the  columns  of  the  edifice.  Both  had  their 
mission.  But  consider  what  it  would  have  meant  if  at  this  great 
crisis  Wendell  Phillips  had  been  President  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  hour  for  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  not  yet  at  hand. 
There  was  first  to  come  the  woe  of  war,  the  scourge  of  battle, 
the  chastening  of  desolation  and  death.  Out  of  the  bitterness 
of  those  terrible  years  the  nation  was  to  learn  anew  the  lesson 
of  liberty.  In  the  baptism  of  a  hundred  battlefields  was  to  come 
the  new  birth  of  freedom.  And  the  war  which  at  first  was  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  became  in  the  end  a  war  for  the 
destruction  of  slavery. 

And  when  the  hour  came,  when  the  nation  was  prepared, 
the  great  Emancipator  who  had  borne  serenely  the  storm  of  abuse 
which  from  pulpit  and  press  had  swept  around  him,  did  the  great 


work  for  which  he  had  been  waiting  and  toward  which  everything 
had  been  leading;  and  it  endured  and  it  will  endure  forever. 

In  all  the  oratory  and  poetry  of  the  world,  words  can  not 
be  found  in  which  are  summed  up  the  real  meaning  of  strife, 
the  deep  philosophy  of  human  institutions,  the  lesson  of  national 
guilt  and  retribution  as  they  are  in  Lincoln's  second  inaugural 
address: 

* 'Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether.'1  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  orphans,  to  do  all  that  may  achieve  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Do  these  words  have  any  meaning  for  us  today?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  great  lesson  of  Lincoln's  life?  Do  we  have  to 
learn  again  that  there  can  be  no  permanence  for  social  and  political 
institutions  which  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  people?  Must  we 
be  taught  by  other  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed  that  individual 
liberty  and  free  labor  are  the  supreme  law  of  this  land  and  that 
slavery  in  the  guise  of  either  communism  or  a  governmental  die' 
tatorship  over  industry  has  no  place  on  American  soil? 

There  have  been  great  changes  since  Lincoln's  day.  Inventive 
genius  brought  the  new  industrial  era.  Machinery,  rapid  trans' 
portation,  instantaneous  communication  of  thought,  made  organic 
tion  on  a  large  scale  necessary.     This  nation  grew  in  wealth  and 


power  on  a  scale  unequalled  in  history.  Then  came  the  world 
war  and  the  period  of  industrial  expansion  which  followed  it — 
an  expansion  which  culminated  in  frenzied  speculation  with  all 
the  attendant  evils  of  overcapitalization  and  fraud  and  criminal 
exploitation  of  the  people.  Then  came  the  great  explosion.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  what  has  happened.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  years  could 
have  happened  in  this  country.  Factories  silent;  agriculture  pros- 
trate; millions  out  of  work;  other  millions  fighting  to  save  home 
and  business  from  the  wreck;  cold  and  hunger  in  a  nation  of 
unparalleled  wealth  and  natural  resources.  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
you  that  we  are  passing  through  one  of  the  critical  periods  of 
our  history.  It  is  as  critical  as  the  one  which  followed  the  war 
for  independence.  It  is  as  critical  as  the  period  in  which  Lincoln 
lived.  In  this  period  will  be  waged  the  contest  for  the  preservation 
of  industrial  liberty.  Today  we  must  answer  this  question:  Are 
the  old  ideas  of  individual  liberty  and  private  property  and  human 
rights  to  survive?  Or,  under  the  form  of  the  Republic,  are  we  to 
have  new  conceptions  of  the  control  of  industry  and  the  distribution 
of  property? 

In  times  like  these,  there  are  always  those  who,  in  the  name 
of  progress  and  reform,  advocate,  as  the  remedy,  that  dictatorial 
powers  be  conferred  upon  the  government.  Through  a  multitude 
of  regulatory  laws  and  governmental  bureaus  they  would  put 
shackels  on  individual  initiative.  By  exorbitant  taxation  to  sustain 
these  dictatorial  agencies  of  government,  they  take  away  from  the 
worker  the  fruits  of  labor  as  effectively  as  if  it  were  torn  from 
him  by  force  under  the  communism  of  a  soviet  state. 


Let  those  who  think  that  such  institutions  can  be  set  up  in 
this  country  remember  the  lesson  of  Lincoln's  life.  Let  them 
remember  that  the  heart  of  our  civilization  is  the  idea  of  individual 
liberty — a  liberty  which  gives  the  widest  possible  scope  to  individual 
ambition  consistent  with  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  in  others, 
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a  liberty  which  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to  government  control  of 
industry  with  the  nation's  industry  organized  into  armies  of  indus- 
trial  workers  or  industrial  slaves. 


The  remedy  today  is  not  more  government,  more  bureaus, 
more  laws.  The  remedy  is  a  return  to  the  basic  ideas  exemplified 
by  Lincoln's  life.  We  must  protect  and  defend  our  liberties  against 
the  unwarranted  encroachments  of  government.  We  must  restore 
respect  for  law  and  must  see  to  it  that  the  agencies  of  law  enforce- 
ment are  again  made  effective.  Liberty  cannot  be  preserved  when 
the  agencies  set  up  to  protect  life  and  property  fail.  We  must 
re-establish  economy  in  government  and  get  rid  of  taxation  which 
amounts  to  confiscation.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  our  past  folly  we 
must  rebuild  the  industry  of  the  nation  upon  the  foundation  of 
Lincoln's  doctrine  of  true  liberty  and  equality. 

The  call  of  America  today  is  for  leadership  like  that  of 
Lincoln,  for  he  combined  with  the  intellectual  vision  the  spirit 
of  the  true  reformer — the  spirit  of  patience  and  tolerance.  Through 
the  bitterness  and  passion  of  that  terrible  war  no  word  of  blame 
or  anger  or  complaint  fell  from  his  lips.  He  saw  that  slavery  was 
not  the  crime  of  the  south  alone.  He  comprehended  it  as  an 
institution  which  had  its  roots  in  the  instincts  and  prejudices  of 
centuries.  "It  may  seem  strange,"  he  said,  "that  any  man  should 
dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not  that  we  be 
not  judged."  He  said  many  times  that  if  the  conditions  had  been 
reversed  the  northerner  would  have  been  a  slaveholder  and  the 
southerner  an  abolitionist. 

He  was  able  to  see  through  sham  and  superficiality  to  the 
heart  of  things.  He  smiled  at  the  pretensions  of  pompous  littleness 
and  met  with  good  humored  jest  the  railings  of  hypocrisy  and 
bigotry.  He  pitied  the  snarlers  and  doubters  and  complainers.  He 
believed  in  testing  things  out  through  criticism  and  debate,  but, 
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no  matter  how  radically  he  might  differ  from  his  adversary,  he 
was  kind  and  tolerant.  He  had  no  place  for  narrow  minded 
suspicion,  searching  with  the  microscope  for  something  to  complain 
about  and  trying  to  magnify  into  slander  faults  which  were  in' 
finitesimal  when  measured  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  man. 
History  does  not  record  a  more  striking  example  of  ability  to 
appraise  the  true  worth  of  men  than  Lincoln's  support  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  against  the  bigots  and  defamers  who  tried  to  destroy 
their  usefulness. 

Lincoln  had  faith  in  human  nature,  in  the  onward  march  of 
the  human  race,  in  the  final  triumph  of  "the  deep  and  sweeping 
thought  which  overcomes  all  others  and  conducts  the  world  at 
last  to  freedom."  And  he  stands  out  as  the  great  example  of 
the  true  reformer,  the  genuine  progressive,  reminding  us  that  in 
our  attempts  to  remedy  wrongs  and  to  cure  evils,  we  must  not 
abandon  the  fundamentals  of  our  civilization. 


We  have  drifted  far  away  from  the  early  standards  of  the 
republic.  In  the  era  of  industrial  growth  through  which  we 
have  been  passing,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  power 
of  money.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  men  have  forgotten  the 
restraints  which  they  must  impose  on  their  own  acts,  if  free 
institutions  are  to  survive.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  has  increased; 
the  courts  have  lost  in  efficiency;  government  has  become  a  great 
game  of  taxing  and  spending.  From  the  chaos  of  the  panic  which 
has  been  sweeping  around  us,  comes  the  voice  of  revolution. 
Property  is  to  be  confiscated.  The  obligation  of  contracts  is  to 
be  abrogated.  Government  is  to  take  charge  of  business.  An 
industrial  bureaucracy  is  to  rule  the  nation.  It  is  against  this  that 
we  must  stand  firm.  All  change  is  not  progress.  The  greatest 
crimes  in  history  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
communistic  intrusion  of  the  government  into  business  through 
the  incompetent  meddling  of  a  hundred  bureaus  and  the  levying 
of  extortionate  taxes  with  which  to  carry  on  paternalistic  activities 
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mean  ultimate  slavery  for  American  labor  and  American  industry. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  which  we  should  not  be  willing  to  make,  no 
burden  which  we  should  not  be  willing  to  bear,  in  order  to  save 
America  from  the  bureaucrats  and  technocrats  and  communists  and 
the  advocates  of  industrial  dictatorship. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  recovery.  There  is  no  patent  remedy 
for  the  illness  of  the  nation.  We  must  retrace  our  steps.  We 
must  undo  the  work  of  fifty  years  of  desertion  and  neglect.  We 
must  learn  anew  the  lesson  of  liberty  under  law,  of  equal  rights 
protected  by  justice  impartially  and  effectually  administered,  of 
loyalty  to  our  constitution,  of  respect  for  our  laws,  and  of  the 
sacred  right  of  every  man  to  achieve  the  highest  and  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  In  short,  we  must  learn  anew  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  exemplified  by  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Today, 
as  in  Lincoln's  time,  there  is  the  agitator  who  proclaims  that 
because  there  are  evils  to  be  removed  and  abuses  to  be  corrected, 
the  whole  social  system  is  wrong  and  must  be  swept  away.  Now 
as  then,  there  is  the  bitter  partisan  appealing  to  popular  passion 
and  class  hate.  Above  the  tumult  of  class  strife,  above  the  angry 
words  of  hate  and  discord  rises  clear  and  strong  the  voice  of 
Lincoln — "With  malice  toward  none,  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right." 
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